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Threepence 


CAN WE SECURE PEACE ? 

THE l .S. ELECTIONS 


D URING the recent mir. Freedom's predecessor* War G6m- 
menttiry. pointed out that capitalist economy has reached the 
point where it can only maintain itself at all on a war footing. War 
has become less a struggle between nations than a mode of economy, 
an end in itself. As early as 1942* War Commentary had pointed 
out that the capitalist class would seek to prolong the war for as 
long as possible, and that the signal to end it would be the 
actuality or the threat of revolutionary action on the part of the 
workers. The course of the war in Italy after 1943 tended to bear 
out the analysis of War Commentary, and the war was in fact spun 
out for half as long again as its predecessor of 1914. 

War has become a necessity for capitalism because the con¬ 
traction of the world markets have closed all other means for the 
maintenance of industry. And since profits cannot be secured unless 
production is proceeding, the whole drive of capitalism itself is now 
directed towards preparation for war or its actual conduct. 

The Cycle Re-Starts 


It is impossible not to recog¬ 
nize that the cycle is starting all 
over again. In 1911 the then 
rulers of this country began an 
armaments programme with the 
building of dreadnoughts. In 
1935, the Baldwin administra¬ 
tion initiated a new re-armament 
programme on the grounds that 
the only way to prevent war was 
to he fully prepared—Si raa 
pacem, para helium —“If you 
desire peace* prepare for war.” 
Inevitably, the process of history 
unfolded itself for the n-th time 
and w ar preparations became the 
phoney war, which in turn gave 
place to the genuine article itself. 
In 1911, m 1935, in 1948, the 
preparation for war does not 
serve the political end of pre¬ 
vention: it is the outcome of the 
economic necessities of the 
market economy of capitalism. 
And it leads inevitably to war 
itself. 

Once this is grasped—and the 
reiterated cycles of history 
render it impossible for any but 
the completely blind or the hope¬ 
lessly wishful to disregard the 
underlying process—it becomes 
apparent that the peoples and 
their rulers are not faced by a 
matter of choice at all. We do 
not choose or reject war, it is not 
a matter of good or ill will, of 
pacific humanitarians or war¬ 
mongers; ivar to-day is a 
necessity to the economic system 
under which most of us groan* 

Anti beyond the economic drive, 
there i!i smother rnfiler dreadful uspecI 
of the matter. Economic questions 
provide the need for wur, but it b ob¬ 
vious that Mars are only made possible 
b> the vi iJIingjie?is of workers to fight 
them, and it is of least iheoreticiilJv 
true tJml wars will cense when men 
refuse to tight. Unfortunately, it is only 
too pldiii (hat for the majority of pcople 
n[ir provides an interest in life, a tan¬ 
gible object to work for, which is lack¬ 
ing in peace time. f( is by no means 
uncommon to find people who are dis¬ 
tressed to find themselves compelled to 
admit that they are happier during war¬ 
time than they ore between wars. If is 
the pointless deadlines and impotence of 
peacetime capitalism that makes war, 
for all its horrors, n relief. It is this 
that makes the acceptance of yet 
another war once again likely. 

Opposition to War alone 
Insufficient 

These two factors, the incorporation 
of war into the full-time structure of 
capitalism, and the paradoxical fuel that 
it is more psychologically accept able 
than capitalist peace, leads iis to some 
practical conclusions. 

Before 1939, there was mobilised n 
formidable expression of opinion m 
opposition to vvar- For example, the 
peace ballot with more than a million 
signatories; while the climate of opinion 
in 1935 made if expedient for the 
Baldwin administration to fight the 
general election on a disarmament 
ticket although it fully intended to 


initiate the opposite. Then there was 
(He growth of pacifist bodies, with their 
impassioned opposition to war and their 
total ignorance of politics and economics 
—in a word, of the world in which we 
live. Finally, there was the formidable 
demonstration of relief (at the expense 
of Czechoslovakia) at Munich tn 1938, 
a relief expressed not merely by the 
populations of Britain and France, but 
also of Germany. 

It is evident enough that war it not 
deferred because “nobody wants war”. 

It follows therefore that the attempt to 
mobilise “anti-war” opinion, with all 
political shades under the umbrella of 
pacifism will fail once again- But 
meanwhile, the unfounded and un- 

historic optimism of such blanket move¬ 
ments has the effect of deflecting atten¬ 
tion from the underlying trend of 

economies (of war economics we should 
now say) which remains remorseless so 
long as it goes unrecognised. Pacifist 
movement of this kind provide blinkers 
which effectively prevent a rational 

attack on the causes of war. 

For it is now bitterly plain that war 
is inseparable from the market economy 
of capitalism, and that the march to¬ 
wards war can only be halted by the 
ending of the capitalist mode of 

economy, by revolutionary action on the 
part of the peoples of the world. 

Ugly Bedfellows 

If pacifism provides blinkers to con¬ 
ceal the true trend of events, still more 
hnvo.c is caused in the ranks of would- 
be resisters hv the propaganda of the 
Communists. When one says that war 
and capitalism are inseparable, one by 
no means excludes the “Socialist Sixth* 1 


from the process. For the Russian 
Government is a monopoly capitalist of 
gigantic proportions, and Russian 
economy w as dependent on the market 
considerations which are the eorc of 
capitalism an any of the '‘reactionary 
imperialists of the West”, War is as 
necessary for the Russian ruling class 
as for any other. 

Mean while, however, the present 
direction of war preparation towards an 
expected conflict with Russia has turned 
the Communists of the West (not meed- 
less to say, of the Fast) into vociferous 
pacifists. And this carries with it the 
serious disadvantage that a mart is to 
some extent judged by the company ho 
keeps, so that the government can re¬ 
gard all anti-war activity as “objective¬ 
ly” pro-Russian. And, just as in the 
years before 1939, many pacifists 1 
horror of war made them almost 
apologists of Nazism, so the same 
emotional need turns ninny ta-day into 
fellow travellers- Nothing could be 
more disastrous or disillusioning for the 
anti-war movement than to get itself 
tied up with the policies of Kremlin- 
King Street. 

The Endless Vista 

It is necessary furthermore to take 
an even longer view than that of the 
increasingly close-up one of World 
War III. For the processes of capital¬ 
ism arc subserved by war, and so far 
have survived it, have even been re¬ 
juvenated by it to sonic extent. As far 
ns Germany is concerned the Allies 
seem to have won set and match for 
good. And Russia nmv be knocked out 
of the contracting group of great powers 
(France being a seceder willy-nilly). 
But there is still the rivalry between the 
British and the American Empires. The 
allies of yesteryear have already fallen 
nut. The same thing will happen to 
the allies of to-day, for after World 
War III capitalism will still need its 
increasingly permavnent war economy, 
(Continued on page 4) 


WHY? 

Local authorities have been instructed 
to suspend demolition of air raid shelters 
for the time beings said Mr. Chuter Ede, 
Home Secretary, in the Commons this 
afternoon. 

Certain exceptions were being allowed 
where necessary in the public interest. 

Evening Standirrd f 4/11/ 48. 


^HE defeat of Dewey by Truman 
in the American Elections came 
as a surprise to the Press and those 
who choose to believe it. A dose 
parallel with the British Elections in 
1945 exists. The Conservatives be¬ 
lieved Churchill to be invincible, the 
press which has built up the legend 
of his popularity “voted” him into 
power-even the Labourites did not 
categorically deny it—the Sunday 
Express was crowing out loud its 
thanks to Professor Laski for “the 
great victory for Churchill's men” be¬ 
fore the results were out- In America 
the other week the Republicans were 
convinced of a mirage similar to the 
Churchill myth—that the American 
people were “American” in the sense 
used by the anri-un-Americans, and 
had swallowed the flag-wagging 
emptiness and political snooping that 
constituted the Republican's stock-in- 
trade. The British Conservatives in 
1945 and the American Republicans 
in 1948—businessmen used to getting 
their own way—overlooked the 
strength of organised labour and did 
not know what the workers were 
thinking because they did not belong 
to them or speak their language. 

Having found they were wrong, the 
newspapermen ask us somewhat 
petulantly who was right anyway, or 
bring out people who knew but didn't 
say, 

TRUMAN AND LABOUR 


of Big Business, The Democrats became 
a hotch-potch of Southern feudalists, in¬ 
dustrialists, Liberals and fellow-travellers 
as well as the old Tammany machine, and 
nobody could tell what it stood for. 
Roosevelt kept the party together by 
vigorous contra dictions and diplomatic 
ingenuity, Hul under Truman, ns every¬ 
body could see, this collapsed. Wallace 
walked out with the fellow-travellers; 
Thurmond walked out with the Dixie- 
crais; the industrialists and professional 
politicians walked out when they saw the 
disintegration of the machine; and 
Truman was left, not alone, but with the 
Liberal Northerners. He bid for appeal 
to the f.ahour vote, against the Taft- 
Hftrticy anti-labour Act, against Walt 
Street and Big Business (solidly Republi¬ 
can) and the Congress' responsibility for 
rising prices and intentions of taking off 
rent control. 

Thus, by virtue of the walk-out and 
disintegration, and by no means due to 
Truman's personal gifts (which the Press 
invent to reduce all political analysis to 
a domestic level) the Democrats became 
a party with a fairly concrete programme, 
attacked by the industrialists, pledged to 
certain specific reforms and appealing to 
the Labour vote. The Labour leaders 
moved to Truman's support when the 
professional politicians of the old school 
walked out for the same reason as certain 
middle-class Labour M.P/s arc now walk¬ 
ing out. Under the established American 
tradition, they will now get the plums of 
the Administration, but moreover they are 
now fully conscious of their power as 
never before. While it is true the 
Democratic Party is far from being social- 
democratic, m his bid for power Truman 
invoked that vote. He himself may not 
realise this fact. In his recorded utterance 
he has expressed himself “humble before 
his task”, in the manner, of politicians 
not really believing it, and inclines to 
believe in his own greatness now the pub- 
r J r HE victory of Truman is due to his licity boys have discovered it. But all 

bid for Labour support. American he has done is to call for political action 


Labour is not reoresented in ks own 
party; at one time it was always Repub¬ 
lican, but since the Roosevelt period and 
the New Deal demagogy it became 
generally Democratic. The Republicans 
became the American Tories, the party 


STEEL 

H ARDLY anybody can have been satisfied with the new Iron and Steel 
Bilk outside of the Government, the existing managements, and Trade 
Union officials. Those who, from different points of view, are opposed to 
natonalisalion in principle, can find little in it to change their minds—except 
for the Conservatives. 


A FRAMEWORK 
FOR FASCISM 


The main argument of the Tories 
against State ownership of steel is 
now- reduced to the rather feeble one 
that it is nothing hut a doctrinaire 
move, dictated by blind adherence to 
party policy rather than by economic 
advantage. But on the face of it— 
is this argument so far wrong? The 
fact is that this new Bill is going to 
make practically no difference at all 
to the running of the Iron and Steel 
industries, the sole alteration being the 
, direction in which the profits flow. 

1 From now on dividends will go into 
1 the coffers of the Stale instead of into 
private pockets. 

Let us consider what remains the 
same. Under existing controls, prices 
1 (and therefore profits), the sales and 
I products of the Industry, Have been for 
years subject to Government direction. 

1 A scheme of reconstruction and modern- 
| ination, to cost nearly £200,000,000 over 
i u period of five years, has been put in 
hand and financed by the Government to 
the extent of 50% of the cost. The in¬ 
dustry, under the British Iron and Steel 
Federation, is one of the most highly 
monopolised in the country— i and will 
hardly decentralise under State control l 


The Governments policy of free ring 
wages render it hardly likely that workers 
in the industry will benefit financially 
from a change-over. Existing manage¬ 
ments and individual firms are to remain 
as they are, even in competition with 
each other, and they arc to be expected 
to make u profit. In any case, only the 
Ml? larger firms are to be owned by the 
new national board, all firms producing 
or rolling less than 20,(100 tons of steel 
or working less than 50,000 tons of iron 
ore are to be left to “private enterprise*'. 

What then, jb to change! Only two 
tilings will alter. Otic we have already 
mentioned’—that profits will go to the 
Slate instead of to private owners. The 
second is the more important. It is the 
degree of control which the State will 
be able to exercise over the workers in 
Iron and Steel* The fact that the relative 
prosperity in recent years in that industry 
has been due firstly to the restrictive 
practices of the employers, and secondly, 
to the world-wide war economy of our 
lime renders the prospects for workers, 
not only in Iron and Steel, but every¬ 
where, pretty gloomy. 

Why? Because it the private owners 1 
restrictive practices are to be replaced by 
the Government's production drive for 
export, in u capitalist economy the inevit¬ 
able result, sooner or later, is over¬ 
production, which means a slump. As 


the late Lord Keynes said, to counteract 
slump the State must not necessarily own 
industries, but buy their products. Now, 
is the State going to buy motor cars or 
refrigerators for you? Will it buy 
merchant ships or build bridges or rail¬ 
roads in time of slump? No, what it will 
build and buy arc battleships, tanks and 
guns—the capitalist method of combatting 
unemployment and slump is preparation 
for war. 

And so the workers in Seed are unlikely 
to be any more secure under State owner¬ 
ship than they were in the hungry 
* thirties—except in the sense that the 
State will secure them by its discipline, 
and hold them fast in their present lowly 
positions, and force them to work for the 
ends of the State, instead of for the needs 
of the people. The phrase may be 
different, but the fact will yet again be¬ 
gun s before butter. 

And meanwhile the trend of national¬ 
isation in this country is more and more 
going into the Fascist pattern. Under 
this new Act, the framework of the Steel 
industry will be very similar lo that of 
German Industry under the Nazis. The 
difference on paper is that our unions are 
tree. Workers everywhere are discovering 
that this is a difference on paper only— 
that the unions are tied to the State, the 
State is tied to capitalism, and State 
capitalism is not Socialism nor am it 
develop into it, 11 is static and cannot 
grow into anything libertarian—it can 
only consolidate its power and tyranny; 

The new framework for Stcd is the old 
framework for Fascism, 

P.S. 


by Labour, which will have this effect; 
to bring nearer the day of political power 
for Labour in the U-S.A. 

Will this benefit the workers? Certainly 
not. Their illusions about political action 
will be dispelled as assuredly as those of 
the British or Australian workers when 
Labour is in power. But while the 
political alternative is Dewey or Eisen¬ 
hower, or others of the calibre, they are 
not likely to take any other political 
road. This may very well be the moment 
for some opportunist (Walter Reuiher has 
been mentioned) to create an equivalent 
to the British Labour Party. It is true 
that the average union boss is somewhat 
chary of the word “Socialism” (which 
has not always meant in the U.S.A. what 
it has in England) but we may discount 
talk of their “backwardness" as if the 
British trade union bureaucracy was so 
very forward* They may talk a little 
more about “free enterprise” but if they 
found one of their number dressed up 
in the fancy breeches of a Lord-in- 
Wailing they would whisk him off to an 
expensive psychiatrist. When they realise 
what Socialism has meant to the British 
trade union boss they will soon become 
converted. 

THE INTER-ELECTION 
MACHINE 

npHE fact is that in the Parliamentary 
* countries, under the present scheme 
of things^ Labour must eventually come 
to power. The old days of the machine 
are over. Tammany Hall can no longer 
organise the electorate; it must die as 
surely as the English “rotten borough” 
system and EatanswilL And how is the 
modern political machine to function be¬ 
tween elections? The Conservatives and 
Liberals here have tried their hand with 
boo zing* clubs and whist-drives; the 

British Legion has been a stand-by; but 
nothing can compare with the trade 
union machine, which is in trim all the 
year round and collects dues with a 
regularity equalled only by the PAYE 
system. In the present system of Parlia¬ 
mentary democracy, Labour must eventu¬ 
ally gain power, and it is increasingly 
(Continued on page 3) 




















FREEDOM 


I SN A VS FROM TVUL If Leo 
Tolstoy. H iih tin /niroduciion 
hy Ni^ii Berdyaev (Shcp- 
fiord Pre*», 12/6), 

'J'HESE essays were well worth re- 
priming, but one could wish that 
a Kiltie c. asidcrauon had been given 
to their editing A bundle of 
pamphlets seems to have been thrown 
together and sent to die printer with¬ 
out more ado. They appear in no 
logical or chronological order, and in 
most cases no information is given 
about the date of their composition 
or first publication. One essay is 
dated May, 1914 * four years alter 
Tolstoy’s death. As no trouble has 
been taken with the texts, footnotes 
which might have been informative in 
1900 are reprinted in a misleading 
manner—for example, on page 95 , 
wc arc told that Moscow has a very 
defective system of drainage, which 
may still be true, though it is not 
likely that the cesspools are now 
emptied into barrels every night. On 
page 83 another footnote informs us 
that "in Russia , , , the greater port 
of the agricultural work still is done 
by peasants working their own land 
on their own account". It would not 
have taken an editor half-an-hour to 
give these footnotes a retrospective 
sense, A brief preface slates that ihe 
essays included arc either "little known 
or not easily obtainable in England 
to-day", bui four of the nine essays 
reprinted appear in the later volumes 
of the Oxford Press edition and are at 
any rate easily accessible. 

Nevertheless, the volume is very 
welcome, for some of the essays arc 
otherwise unobtainable and arc among 
the best social criticism ever written 
by Tolstoy. The Slavery of ottr 
Times* which was recently re-issued 
by the Porcupine Press, is included 
and is welcome in this context since 
it give a comprehensive summary in 
about seventy pages of Tolstoy’s 
political creed. It is the most un¬ 
compromising statement he ever 
made of his anti-governmental posi¬ 
tion. More interesting, perhaps, to 
readers of Freedom is the next essay, 
"An Appeal to Social Reformers", I 
believe this pamphlet was first issued 
by the Free Age Press, Christchurch, 
in 1900 , In it, Tolstoy clearly defines 
his views on anarchism. After re¬ 
viewing the theories of Godwin, 
Proudhon, Bakunin, Kropotkin, Max 
S timer and 'Pucker, Tolstoy proceeds: 


THE END OF AN A«E 


“So that whilst correctly recognising 
spiritual weapon* as the only mean* of 
abolishing power, the Anarchist teaching, 
holding an irreligious materialistic life 
conception, docs not possess this spiritual 
weapon, and ji confined to conrecture* and 
fancies which give the advocates of co¬ 
ercion the possibility of denying iti true 
foundations, owing to the inefficiency of 
the suggested means of realising this 
teaching 

“This spiritual message is simply the 
one long ago known to men, which has 
always destroyed power and always given 
to those who used ii complete and in* 
alienable freedom. This weapon is but 
this, a devout understanding of lilt, 
according to which man regards his 
earthly existence as only 1 fragmentary 
manifestation of the complete life, and 
connecting his life with infinite life, and 
recognising his highest welfare in the 
laws of this infinite lift. regards the ful¬ 
filment of these laws at more binding 
upon himself than the fulfilment of any 
human laws whatsoever. 

“Only such a religious conception, 
uniting all men in the same understanding 
of life, incompatible with subordination to 
power and participation in it, can truly 
destroy power." 

Elsewhere Tolstoy identifies this 
vague religiosity with Christianity, 
but with a Christianity deprived of 
all ecclesiastical organisations, all 
ritual and superstition, in short, with 
the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount. He nowhere, so far as 1 know, 
gives a very dear definition of "in¬ 
finite life", and it is doubtful if he 
believed in personal survival after 
death. His positive belief was in the 
sanctity* of human life, and in love; 

"It is 3fO simple, m clear. You live; 
thai is, arc boro, mature, grow old, and 
then you die. Is it possible thai the aim 
of your life can be in yourself? Gcmintv 
not. How then? man asks himself. 
What then am I? The only answer is; 

I am something that loves; at fim it 
seems something loving only itself; but 
one need only live 1 link to see that 10 
love ihe self which passes through life and 
dies, is impossible and purposeless. I 
feel that I ought to love, and I love 
myself. But, loving myself, I cannot 
but fed that the object of my love it 
unworthy of it; yei not to love is im¬ 
possible to me. In ray love is life. What 
is to happen? To love others: one’t 
neighbours, friends, and those who love 
us? At first it seems that this will satisfy 
the demands of love; but all these people 
arc in the first place imperfect, tod, 
secondly, they change, and, above all, they 
die. What is one to Love? The only 
answer is: love all, love the source of 
love, love love, love God. Love, not 
for the sake of the loved one, nor for 
oneself, but for love's sake. It is only 
necessary to understand this, and at once 


ill the evil human life disappears, and its 
meaning becomes dear and joyfd" 

That quotation come* from an ad¬ 
dress delivered to a group of peasants 
during the summer of 1907: it is one 
of the last and the mo*t moving of 
Tototoy s declarations of faith But 
it would be a mistake to assume 
from words like these that Tolstoy 
was unaware of the grim nature of 
the soda! struggle that awaited the 
oppressed masses He could not be¬ 
lieve in <4 the spread of the unrealizable 
teaching of socialism, dreadful in its 
despotism and wonderful tn its super¬ 
ficiality' 4 —be anticipated very cteariv 
the inevitable teodeiKv of socialism 
to develop into totalitarianism He 
saw perfectly dearly that the State 


was the enemy of Man, and his most 
forceful pages ire directed against this 
growing danger, .Against the State 
he realised that the only weapon was 
non-obedience, passive resistance, and 
he carried his policy in this direction 
to a fearless and uncompromising 
extreme. The best expression he ever 
gave to this revolutionary policy is 
found in an essay originally published 
by William Hememaan in 1906, and 
reprinted here—"The End of the 
Age". From hti dear-ugh ted vision 
of the apocalyptic nature of the 
revolution then revealing itadf he de¬ 
rived only one hope of deliverance 
the cessation of obedience to govern¬ 
ments. 

"For this frni revulsion to take place 


it is unh hrmiirv that fart 
undent and that the State, the hibcritr 
11 a ftcitott, and that life and true Ubcn* 
are rcalitm, and that thrrtUre 11 it rte , 
hie and libmv that ihnuld he 
for the artificial ^eahaitun called tl* 
State, but that men ought m tin ctantr 
true life and fiheny 10 bee ihrrrvch tx 
from the nipertiitinc of the Suir «?, 
from its outcome—^nmmaJ obedient tv 
men.* 

TdstovA menage has not 
out-of-date In the present "end of 
an age \ when fear and anxten and 
collective crime have expanded be 
vood even Tohtov s conception of the 
possibilities, these cssaw come to a* 
with propbctK force and urgent He 
strides like a giant over all the pttti- 
fogging economists and potatoatu and 
confronts us with his unamuenKc 
accusations, his acorn, and his over¬ 
whelming love of life and bumanuv 
HfcBlBSi Rmp 


THE ntlTirS VYEIIE III TIT 


WfHEN a rabject or iKrrot loo (ml 
^ fur p)mtttthritiit*n <* plurrtl kfftit 
ptfifr*4ttin*l Ihe irat'twm ii «n- 

critnSlc ■ * 1 their sbilhi to titnrt lHe 
Bloat trifiat aiprd ami u« tf la* damn 
the five rail (rratnen of the 
work, 'Vbifh in Mtrlli ahat happened 
when Rrilivh nrwapaper amt radio 
rntifi rniewed Paiia. the Ifalian Aim 
which dealt with the war In that nwn- 
Ire. The war (wwfd, that la. 

4< Tob Mmn ten br Great", warn one head¬ 
line nnd thin referred to the ttihalanrr 
of the i-omplalnt of Ihe nthcra- The 
"meannrtV referred to vai the failure 
to alee due credit to the ftrttiah war 
effort m llalv together with ot*e or two 
ivwutrnl* whieh wmoulrif the naftotial 
honour. Throe ao-ealled ohieeiinnahle 
parti look up tiardlv a miiwie of the 
film. 

Rut «>* the producer at alt eon- 
cerued uitb military tiifliltulc? W*» 
he. like rriliet. limited In hi»tnrica| fart* 
in hi* pererptioo of the human drama? 
The fruit* of hi* labour th«» eon - 
rluuirf* thal neither nation* nor armict 
(imprnonal riiiki) eon eoanparc in 
iiupnrvanre with the individual. Only 
the jo* and t rage die a of individual* can 
hue life and form. Therefore hi* 
aoldier t-hmetm are inevitably caught 
up in their awn private world* while 
their uniform* suggemi a itifiiu of tome 
remote authority. 

Roudliiu hat contrived to integrate 
tii separate epUodet within the general 
theme of the war in Italy. These 
cpioodc* follow ihe path of war from 
Sicily to the Po. Such ha* been the 
uoircrit > and purpDufulncu of the 
creation, however, that the force of 
human conflict is never sacrificed to the 


military struggle. Single incident* arc 
1 mrooff allied at when ihe Vmcrican 
negro wtldicr. enjovuig a higher *t«n- 
dard of living than he knew at burnt, 
find« hi» patf thrown in hi* lace when 
confronted hr the ilumi uf Napfe * He 
hat come In thn particular neighbour- 
hood lo recover hit hoot* which hate 
Keen stolen by a mtreet urchin. Now, 


* 11 ) 



hoof* oner more in hi* 
poaicttiofi. he pautcr- The environ¬ 
ment hold* him in a weh, each |M*«ing 
moment affecting him mftre profoundly, 
an «bitr*ct poverty he coming a detailed 
hell. He drop* the hoot* and hulcm 
««ip a crystal of pure drama enriched 
by the urchin** ** petition of bewilder¬ 
ment. An eiprettiou ■vmWIbing a lo«t 
generation, 

IN only one vccne ha* an attempt been 
1 made tn glorify military heroism and 
thi* term* incidental to the ranchnien 
when a child it found tubbing in the 
early dawn and wandering among the 
bodict of hi* dead parent*. In the 
other vccnc*. Joe from Jcny (Ik* a* he 
tbuni a girl pbottn. of home, the 
drunken negro cannot etc a pc from the 
tormenting thought of home, another 
loklier in n pnntitule'i room dreamt of 
the girl who welcomed him to Rome 
only a few month* before. Three 
American padre* visit a mo nailery 
where their crude worldlinen cun- 
diet* with the humilit? of Fnmdirm 
am 1 it 1111 im 

In lUcb vetting* a* thc*r, talk of 
national honour, fair play and *o on 


The Birth of Serbian Socialism 


^EIGHTY years ago ihe whole of the 
^ Balkans with the exception of Serbia, 
Montenegro, Southern Greece and 
Rumania formed pan of the Turkish 
empire. 

In Serbia, the overwhelming majority 
of the population consisted of peasants 
who tilled their fields with primitive im¬ 
plements. The towns were inhabited by 
civil servants, merchants, artisans and by 
an industrial proletariat composed of 
about a hundred printers and foundrymen. 

Although Serbia was nominally a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, the country was 
governed rather ruthlessly by the State 
bureaucracy. This ruling class thought 
that Serbia could be come a modem Euro¬ 
pean State only if the limited wealth of 
the nation was appropriated for die 
creation of a strong army, an efficient 
police, an enlightened civil service, and a 
national church. 

To achieve this, the bureaucracy kepi 
on incrcasmg land taxes and custom 
duties. All the manufactured goods were 
imported at a high price from the 
Habsburg monarchy, while the peasants 
sold their products very cheaply. In 
consequence the impoverishment of the 
peasantry and of the artisans reached 
such alarming proportions that the first 
Serbian soda lists could speak of the 
pauperisation 0 / the whole nation. 

The plight of the peasants was also due 
10 the gradual disintegration oi the 
agricultural co-operatives called Z a drugs s 
in which several generations of blood 
relatives lived and worked together. These 
self-supporting communities based on 
production for use remained unbreakable 
so long as they were not compelled to ex¬ 
change their products for money* But as 
the Serbian State developed and as new 
classes emerged in the towns the 
economic conditions in the countryside 
changed rapidly. The Zadrugas began to 
break up and Serbia became a land of 
small holders. 

It is therefore not surprising that the 
Serbian soda list movement assumed a 
distinctly libertarian character. This 
natural tendency towards anarchism as 
opposed to State socialism was further 
stimulated by some students who during 


their studies in Western Europe and Saint 
Petersburg fell under the influence of 
Proudhon and of the Russian Nihilists 
and Populists. Paradoxically enough, the 
future opponents of the bureaucratic 
Slate were recruited from among those 
who were intended for the civil service 
after the completion of their studies 
abroad. The leader of this small group 
of students was a twenty-two years old 
journalist, Svctofcar Markovic, who, 
during the seven years of his activity as 
a socialist (1868—1875), did more than 
anyone else to spread libertarian ideas in 
the Balkans. 

At the very beginning of their agita¬ 
tion, Markovic saw that socialism pro¬ 
pagated bv a few students could never 
have a nation-wide appeal in a country 


bankrupt owing to a lack of experienced 
personnel. In addition, an incident not 
commonly associated with that type of 
organisation, made Markovic and his 
friends the laughing-stock of Belgrade. It 
seems that the leaders oi the tailors co¬ 
operative created the apprentices so badly 
that one day all the young workers sud¬ 
denly stopped work and after a heated 
discussion about payment by results left 
the workshop. This was the first strike 
in the history of the Serbian working- 
class movement. 

The future of this small libertarian 
movement would have been very uncertain 
but for a series of socialist newspapers 
like the War her, Publicity, Liberation, 
Work, and others. One of them, Worker* 
was the first socialist paper not only in 


Bakunin ami the Serbs — 1 


from the new order. Thus violence may 
only be used as a negation, for the des¬ 
truction of the old system, while the 
organisation of the new society cannot be 
carried out by force against the will of 
the majority/" 

Apart from his numerous writings on 
the various problems facing the Serbian 
people, Markovic devoted a great deal of 
attention to the society of the future. 
As a resolute opponent of Slate socialism 
he was of the opinion that the *'Marxist 
theory offers no positive basis for the 
solution of the social problem in Serbia/’ 
Instead be advocated a union of self- 
governing communes and a municipal 
ownership and cultivation of the land, 
hoping thereby to bring about a libertarian 
society without the intermediate stage of 
capitalist economy. 


where most of the peasants were illiicmc 
and where nearly all the educated people 
belonged to the ruling class, i.e., the civil 
service. This state of affairs forced him 
to restrict the dissemination of libertarian 
ideas to the ranks of the educated youth 
because the students and the schoolboys 
were the only section of the population 
capable of understanding Markovic's 
view's and ready to support him. His fol¬ 
lowers began by holding “literary even¬ 
ings” in the ieemrerooms of Belgrade 
University but these meetings came to a 
sudden end when the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion discovered that the subject of a talk 
was “What is Government”. Then a few* 
secret societies sprang up but they achieved 
little owing to the inexperience of their 
members and the alertness of the police. 

Meanwhile Markovic organised a num¬ 
ber of producers 1 and consumers* co¬ 
operatives with the intention of using 
them as “the first school in which the 
workers will learn to live and work to¬ 
gether". Unlike the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Western Europe the Serbian 
one was, in the absence of a strong 
proletariat, composed almost entirely of 
impoverished artisans. After some initial 
successes all these co-operatives went 


Serbia but also in the Balkans and ap¬ 
peared just after the defeat of the Fans 
Commune. It was mainly through there 
small newspapers that Markovic ex¬ 
pounded his programme which he des¬ 
cribed as “attacking everything that is 
old, destroying the old and laying the 
foundations of a new society 3 *. 

While many of his contemporaries pro¬ 
posed to reform the Serbian State by 
merely curtailing the power of the civil 
service, Markovic demanded an outright 
abolition of the bureaucratic system. He 
denounced it in a series of articles as 
an expensive and oppressive form of ad¬ 
ministration excluding the people from 
public affairs and preventing the toilers 
from achieving their emancipation 
through parliamentary channels. A soda! 
revolution, according to Markovich point 
of view, was therefore necessary, although 
it implied the use of violence which he 
abhorred. We find a characteristic 
passage on this subject in one of his 
early writings r “I do not say that 
tyranny should not be overthrown by 
force but I do declare that any such at¬ 
tempt will come to nothing unless the 
masses are filled with confidence and faith 
and hope at least to derive some benefit 


To-day, the present regime at Belgrade 
insists that thanks to the strength of the 
new army and the vigilance of the secret 
police (QZNA) the peoples of Yugoslavia 
are abie to devote all their energies to 
the building of socialism. At the same 
time the Communists in spite of their 
descent from Marx find it impossible to 
Ignore the libertarian tradition of the 
Serbian people and are therefore claiming 
Markovic as one of their remote pre¬ 
cursors. What Marshall Tito and his 
suite of 114 ministers seem to forget is 
that “their precursor” wrote: “I cannot 
understand those socialists who want to 
strengthen socialism with the help of 
bayonets. They expect all members of 
the society to work and yet they want to 
keep a non-p reducing class for the 
preservation of their system. They are 
like the liberals who need a dictatorship 
to strengthen liberty/* 

(In the next article we shall deal with 
Bakunin's auempt lo from a Serbian 
Socialist Party.) 

lai. 


In this article the term "libertarian” 
refers to those trends in the intertjattonal 
socialist movement which followed rhe 
federalist ideas of Bakunin. The Marxist 
wing of the International increasingly 
favoured authoritarian forms and 
centralisation. —Eos. 
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C.H. 


BY THE WAY . . 

W hile ii f nee*rer f fit >ug hi a tap* ol 
JfiH'icri * el ion eh faa end Culture 1 ' 
from Root*. f af*o tan f ho MOKi <<i» 
tale ai the MulUuJ f Ju* ational then- 
I terv much iffre nil It the iu£f<»#K'o 
lit “# reeifom" that *uch a wori thouU 
fie found in afi puMn fi6r</tct. H lieu I 
jinked foe it tocelty. ike librarian unmed 
on me being *u p phed rbrou^b ifirir 
pojlaf lernve. **> 1 »*« nuppltcd from 
one of (lie f.ondon /ifiranei. However. 
I do fiopc that *uch a find it *cMd$ 
weft. a« if is ccrfaioJy packed wiffi *« 
form aft on and con I a in* a ipfrWni 
denunciation of aff lattfiffiitaiun, -n 
welt a* a to hotu fty expo tit ion of mu*i- 
cfiitf prrfK tplt*. One thing, of courtc. 
ffial «me doe* need in windy mg it, is * 
fair amount of spare rime, which icrj 
few of ut fiate in rficac day*, fiur 1 found 
when f rend it fir*f ffcat ir* qualitm 
were to t arred thnt once I hml ntried 
1 found if hard To lay rfie fiouA doutr. 
Another tfiini rfiar mutt have *truvi 
many reader* was the exfraordinarjr 
fertility of the author* mind. It i* un* 
doufitedly m IkjoIe which should he rend 
fry aff infer* *l cd in liberty and those 
who da not wd/ mio a freuf. 
Fraternally, 

Sid mouth. JOBS STEVENS. 
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Se* and Tern pat ament in Thraa Primitive 
Societiat Margaret Mead 12 h 

Education After School 

C. Stimpion 15 

Adolescence: It’s Social Psychology 

C. M. Reirmeing 16/' 

Inquest on an Ally 

Paul Winter ton 12 6 
Successful Living Brian Wolfia B 6 
The Moment Virgina Wcolf 10 6 

Telai from the Arabian Nights fl 4 

PUFFIN BOOKS * i/6 each 

Woodworking for Beginners. 

The Clothes W e Wear. 

Our Horses. 

The Theatre at ^ork. 

Mountain and Moorland Birds. 

About a Motor Car. 

English Fashions. 

Dogs. 

Animals of Austraiia. 

_ ★ 

Wo arc accepting orders for the 
KINSEY REPORT on Sexual Be¬ 
haviour in the Human Male ($oo 
pages, 32 6 ), copies of which will be 
available in limited numbers early in 
December. Reserve your copy NOW! 

★ 

Postage is not inrijded in above 
prices, and should be edded. 


Hease send alt orders to 

' FREEDOM 
BOOKSHOP 

27 RED LION STREET 
LUNOON - W.C.I. 
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AMERICA FEELS 
THE DRAFT 




tirst American victim of ihe 
new draft is Ralph E + Cook, 
divinity student of Portland, Maine. 
Ralph was given a 2 year term for 
refusing to register by U.S. judge 
John D- Clifford, who declared; 
“The act of registration is the key¬ 
stone of the system devised by Con¬ 
gress." Cook would have been 
exempt under the law, if he had 
registered. 

Registration Day* August 30th, was 
marked by Peacemakers' demonstra¬ 
tions in New York City, Columbus 
and Xenia, Ohio, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Boston and San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

In Boston on August 30th, the 
Rev. Lowell Cantrell was hit by a 
few tomatoes. He was arrested and 
acquitted. A few days later he was 
arrested again and fined 20 dollars 
for picketing the Cadet Armoury 
there, 

Wallacecists also were at some 
registration spots with their bright 


AT LASTl 


T HREE thousand miners 
nre now on strike in the 
Ayrshire coalfield as a protest 
against damages imposed on 
15 local men for taking part in 
an unofficial stoppage. 

News-Chronicle (5/11/48) 

We hiivc been >vomit v rinj! for botv 
tonfl prosm*tnions for «trikin£ were 
go in (l lo be tolcretod* We arc glad 
to see these Scottish miners nre now 
raJc/n£ the only action possible to 
stop this iniquitous victimisation by 
the State. AH power to their elbows! 


U.S. ELECTIONS 


(Continued front fiu£c I ) 

difficult for a Party based exclusively on 
Big Business to prevent it. 

And trade unionism is a method not 
of bettering the worker*’ conditions but 
(particularly in a Labour-governed coun¬ 
try) of disciplining them. The American 
capitalists, like many British industrialists, 
may come to see that fact when they 
grow up out of Old Glory ism, and we 
may yet see generals and “old families” 
"representing” the U.S. workers, and 
trade union leaders in Wall Street. 

What of the next stage? The middle- 
class ideas of Socialism bring the leaders 
to be 3 class apart. The technocrats come 
out on top; the brass plate on the manag¬ 
ing director’s door is altered and he stays 
in power as a Government representative. 
The Labour leaders leave the unions to 
become officials of one kind or another. 

There .are two answers. One that of 
the Communists in Australia, where as the 
Socialists leave the unions the Com¬ 
munists take their places as the new 
movement of power. The union bureau¬ 
cracy becomes a new one, to be domesti¬ 
cated by capitalism or the big bosses of a 
Stalinist State (as in Czechoslovakia). 
The other way has been seen by many 
British workers who lacking tangibility for 
the idea, have vaguely accepted it without 
realising its immense possibilities. 
Namely, the realisation that the political 
struggle does not lead anywhere and that 
Parliamentary action must be rejected 
alongside either free enterprise (capital¬ 
ism) or nationalisation (the logical conclu¬ 
sion of social democratic reformism), in 
favour of WORKERS’ CONTROL. 


and shiny petitions to Congress- An 
A.L.P.-Staliiilt sponsored petition 
for a referendum on the 10 cent sub¬ 
way fare in N.Y.C was thrown out 
of court. Definitely illegal. (These 
peti(toners arc the same people who 
asked us to vote for the farc-ruiscr 
William O’Dwyer for Mayor. He got 
in on their votes.) 

Major Paul Aksi, selective service 
officer for N.Y.C., estimated that 
there were some 20>000 cligiblcs in 
New York who had not registered. 
One New Jersey estimate placed their 
registration 50,000 behind. A national 
registration of 9,600,000 had been 
predicted. The actual registration 
was 8,584,963. Some of this dis¬ 
crepancy is laid to the fact that many 
of the men in the age group are in the 
volunteer army and therefore exempt 
from registering. Some are accounted 
for by this, but by no means all. The 
situation is complicated by later 
registrants, those who register after 
the dcadJinc—ihc non-enthusiasuc, 
shall we say ? The Government itself 
is also reluctant to give out any 
national figures. It all bears watching 
and investigation. 

' Jack Gallego. 


1 * 01 . HE IN GERMANY 


pQIJCE methods make a dliiaatcful 
* study; but juit (he Mime it is very 
necessary to keep u nharp eye on the 
mechanism whereby a regime maintains 
whnt it calls law and order, Not merely 
because vigilance in matters of civil 
liberty is ui-dny more chan ever a vital 
necessity, hut alsw> because the whole 
question of authority and the intricate 
means by which it is exercised is becoming 
Lhc key problem of our age. 

Such problems can be seen in the pro¬ 
cess of being worked out in the present 
situation in Germany, The victorious 
powers have nevefil reasons for requiring 
to control Germany indefinitely, among 
them the official one of preventing the 
Germans from “starting" a new war. 
More important, perhaps is [he passively 
strategic position occupied by Germany in 
the present disposition of power forces in 
the world—the frontier between Russia 
and the Western powers in the West, 

Wc r however, arc less interested in these 
problems than in the effect of their prac¬ 
tical applications on the people who live 
in Germany. For them the problem can 
be reduced to the matter of control: how 
the riders—Russian or Western or native 
—set about securing their authority. 

Russ inn Organised Police 

In the Russian zone this question in be¬ 
ing worked out in a naked way. For 
some time the President of the Central 


POLITICAL FUTURE OF 
THE GERMAN PEOPLE 


Administration for Interior (ihe very 
name is ominous), Kurt Fischer, ha* been 
organising a “People 1 ^ Police ’ in the 
Eastern zone. The most remarkable 
things about it appear 10 be its size 
and in formidable equipment in arms, 
and its selection on strict political 
grounds. The way for the new police has 
been prepared by a systematic purge of 
the old police force, all "unreliable 1 * (iVf*, 
non-Cnmmunist or Socialist Unity Party 
men) elements being dismissed. ITtc figure 
for dismissals has been reported as being 
as high as 30 to 35 per cent. The new 
force is very highly centralised and all the 
officers are trained Stalinists. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of the personnel arc 
said to come from returned prisoners of 
war who have been put through course# 
of political training in Russia. General 
von Paulus and General von Scydlitz, 
who were associated with the Free Ger¬ 
man organisation among prisoners of war 
in Russia, have ben mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the new police, but this has 
also been denied. Other names mentioned 
are General Vinccnz Muller, General 
Arno Lcmki and General Martin Latt- 
man. It seems clear that former 
prominence in the Nazi Wchrmacht is 
no bar to inclusion; perhaps it h a 
recommendation. 


The police are armed with revolver* 
and tommy gum, but they also have 
artillery and armoured cars, Kurt 
Fischer has xaid that its aim is to provide 
a concentrated and effective sinking force 
u-hkh can maintain law and order. 

The numbers are variously given. 
There are said to be already lO/KW, while 
Fischer is reported to have mentioned 
4(1,000 as the full strength aimed at. This 
figure would represent one man in 43 
of the total population of the Eastern 


More About the “Citizen of the World” 


'"pHE case of Garry Davis who re¬ 
nounced his American citizenship 
to become “a citizen of the world” 
continues to create interest and 
sympathy. The Paris edition of 
the New York Herald Tribune 
(23/10/4S) reported that his position 
received the support of a prominent 
group of intellectuals, who at a press 
conference engaged themselves to 
share any difficulties which he might 
meet as a consequence of his future 
acts , 

According 10 lhc Herald Tribune: 

"'Richard Wright, American novelist 
now living in Paris, also supported the 
statement drawn up by the group, who 


constituted themselves into a ‘'council 0 / 
solidarity” around Mr, Davis. 

Henry Ushornc, British member of 
Parliament ami Secretary of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission of the British 
section of the movement for World 
Federal Government, attended the press 
conference* 

French members of the new committee 
to support Mr. Davis include the novelists 
Albert Camus and Vcrcors, Emmanuel 
Mounicr, editor of the magazine Esprit; 
critics Maurice Nadeau and Jean Paul- 
han, painters Andre Breton and Jean 
Helion and others* 

Mr, Davis has been living in Paris 
since he,was evicted September 17th from 
the international zone surrounding the 
Palais de Chaillot, where he had gone in 
order to bring his case to the attention 


of the United Nations/’ 

A few days later, an Associated Press 
message from Geneva referred to the 
possibility of an addition to the ranks of 
world citizens in the person of a Greek, 
Mr. Henry Polydefkis, a correspondent for 
a number of newspapers, including the 
Socialist Leader of London. He declared 
that if the Swiss police insisted on his 
leaving the country he would “throw him¬ 
self under the protection of the Inter¬ 
national Relief Organisation at the U.N. 
office in Geneva. 

Garry Davis seems to be causing a 
considerable amount of trouble to the 
authorities just by himself. What would 
happen if a few million resolute men and 
women throughout the world did the 
same thing? 

Libertarian. 


HOMER LANE 


*nrHE problem is not one of destroying 

* the energy of mind which is so 
much needed by society, but of transform¬ 
ing it from vicious behaviour into social 
service . . . 

The problem of schools is to re-awaken 
the play instinct (which is a social and 
co-operative instinct) in school work. 
Most teachers do not agree with this, and 
make the child do what he dislikes, as 
discipline/ * 1 

These quotations from Homer Lane's 
Talks to Parents and Teachers (recently 
reprinted by Allen and Unwin, and ob¬ 
tainable from the Freedom Bookshop) at 
once link his work with John Dewey, 
whose Pedagogic Creed appeared in 1897 
in America, where Lane lived the first 
thirty-five years of his life; and with 
A. S. Neill who founded SummerhiJl in 
1925, the year of Lane’s death. There 
are also incongruous elements of similarity 
in Baden Powell's “great game of scout¬ 
ing", which was started in 1908, and— 


Talks to Parents and Teachers 

Humor Lane 6/- 

Homer Lane and the Little 

Commonwealth E. T. Bozeley 7/6 

The above two books are both available 
from FREEDOM BOOKSHOP. 


TUIIOIJ<pl« the press 


SOCIALLY USEFUL—AT 
LAST 


I paid a flying visit to the Empire 
Paper Mills at Greeniuthe. Amidol the 
won dm of the production of modern 
newsprint 1 watched a machine churning 
up £1 notes. 

There were stacks of them, soiled and 
rejected by the banks, being fed into the 
pulping machines. Just one tiny bundle 
would have solved many of my problems. 
There was nothing doing. Treasury 
officials stood by to see that not one 
escaped destruction. 

"Never mind," I said bravely to the 
foreman. “It is heartening to know ihat 
maybe next week my column will be 
printed on ex-£I notes.” 

“You said it,” he answered. “But it 
happens that the whole of this Jot is 
being pulped up for toilet rolls.” 

Reynolds Net0$, 17/10/48. 


GREATEST ORDEAL 

Viscount Montgomery, who was speak¬ 
ing at a meeting oi the Outward Bound 
Trust, offered to pay for u boy to udee a 
month’s course at the Trust’s sea school 
at Aberdovey. 

T would like the committee to choose 
a boy from an unsatisfactory environ¬ 
ment,” he said. 

"I would like to see the boy before he 
goes and I would like to >ce him when 
lie leaves school and is on his way home. 
I fed that it is impossible lor a boy 
to gu back to his old environment with¬ 
out being an influence for good/* 

T he chairman, Mr, Spencer Summers : 
“We shall do our best to give the boy 
sufficient courage to call on the Field- 
Marshal.” 

Ntws-Chrvnidc, 26 / 10 / 48 . 


THE LAW 

The Wastepaper Recovery Association 
to-day issued this warning: 

If you bum paper or cardboard in your 
Guy Fawkes bonfire you wili render your- 
yjjf liable tn a fine nf £IQfl 


AMERICANA 

Californians studied the results of the 
Mobs Stores Purity Poll. Moss had intro¬ 
duced 1 wo new women’s panties, one em¬ 
broidered with “Dewey ^Warren", the 
other with “Truman-Barkley". Results 
of the Poll to date (by sales): Dewey- 
Warren, H tu 5. 


condemned though it is by its uniform, 
segregation of sexes, jingoism, promises to 
God and Lbe King, Seventh Law' of 
Gbedicncc—whose central appeal is the 
fire in camping, and the utilisation of the 
gangster spirit in the patrol system. 

Homer Lane had much to say about 
fire; and in his practice self-government 
applied more to the child’s individual 
activities than to the organisation of a 
group, such as a whole school, which 
should be the affair of adults : 

“The mother who believes in self- 
government allows the child to learn the 
nature of fire. Let the child be near the 
fire, and when a hot coal falls out gently 
move his hand towards it, till the heat be¬ 
comes unpleasant and gives a burning 
sensation. Now he is educated, having 
learned that fire burns when touched. He 
will never want to touch the fire again; 
he is seif-governing in this mutter; he has 
no fear but an intelligent caution. This 
is knowledge. And a little link of con¬ 
fidence has been forged between the 
mother and the child/’ 

In his work at the Little Common¬ 
wealth, Lane was mainly concerned in 
adjusting the 'delinquent’s attitude to 
authority, Hi's fob was to get them to fit 
into society. Nowadays, the progressive 
schools are criticised, because, following 
Lane’s methods, they turn out normal 
pupils who do fit in. They become 
bomber pilots just hs well as pupils from 
orthodox schools. Is anything being 
done, it is asked, to atrophy aggressive 
ins ti nets? 

Partly this charge jg explained by the 
limitations in Lane’s own acceptance of 
society as he found it. Striking examples 
arc that the “citizens” were paid wages, 
in Little Commonwealth currency, for 

1 heir work, out of which ihey hud to pay 
for their own food, clothing and amuse¬ 
ments The Blacker, if he was unable to 
pay lor his own expenses was supported 
from the public treasury, the funds of 
which were raised by taxation. Lane 
proudly explained how the citizens insti¬ 
tuted nut only a form of parliamentary 
procedure, under which rules were enacted, 
hut also judicial procedure. In view of 
his contempt for both money and the 
judiciary—and the troubles he hud with 
both in his own life—it is odd that he 
allowed these systems in his schtxff. On 
the other hand, in claiming that one got 
in closer touch with the spirit of the 
Commonwealth ui the -Citizens’ Court 
than at any other function of the cum* 
mu nil y, he pointed nut the difference be^ 
tween it and adult Courts which are 
“legal inrattubuns rather than the mouth¬ 
piece of a public code of morality.” 

Tartly the present-day criticism of the 
progressive schools is made by those who 
hold a strong emotional hatred of 
authority. Lnnc saw that tt self-determined 


more than one needs to rebel against the 
human tail. Both arc unnecessary and die 
out through lack of dependence on them. 

With regard to aggression, although 
Lane held that this instinct need not sur¬ 
vive childhood, he assumed that a phase 
of it is inevitable: as pan of the rccapiur* 
la lion of human development. To-day 
this is open to question. Is it not possible 
to let children find sufficient means of 
self-assertion, and to indoctrinate them 
with ideals of co-operation so that they 
shall adhere to a morality of mutual aid? 
Teachers should know* more about what 
this means from day to day in school 
Must every child be expected to learn an 
nggresjfive technique of defence against 
aggression from other children? 

Anthony Weaver. 


The Spying System 

In addition to the People’s Police, the 
German people also have their “People ^ 
Cof respondents”. ITieir duty is to report 
to the newspapers whatever goes on in 
their neighbourhood; they are, in fact, 
spies of the type familiar in Russia and 
also a feature of Nazi rule- More than 
any other factor, this spy system is des¬ 
tructive to morale and productive of the 
feeling of a terror regime. 

The new police are given military 
training and live In barracks They 
appear to be strictly analogous to the 
pre-war German mifita rhed police who 
fought as police divisions tn the 
Wchrmacht, 

They are said by Herr Fischer to be 
for use along the Western frontiers of the 
Eastern zone, but this is doubtless in¬ 
tended to bring up the threat from with¬ 
out as the justification for the police at 
all Other duties mentioned as well as 


frontier police arc political and factory 
police. Law and order means close super¬ 
vision of the places of work, factory 
supervision being universal in Russia. 
The intention is to defeat striking and 
suppress industrial unrest- In addition, 
this politically “reliable” police can 
substitute the occupation forces if they 
were withdrawn. 


The Western Reaction 


11 Freedom** aims at publishing every 
month a commentary on questions related 
to education. Contributions on this sub¬ 
ject from readers would be welcomed and 
will be passed on to Tony Weaver for 
com merit. 


General Robert son, Military Governor 
of the British sector of Berlin commented 
■*Th*t is not the sort of policy I would 
care to match. It is not in accordance 
with either our policy or our agreements/ 1 
And he went on to draw the conclusion 
by inuendo and implication that there was 
unrest in the Soviet zone, and that "All 
I can be certain of is that the police 
force is being organised and armed—-and 
it is being armed to deal with Germans.’* 
This is no doubt true. British administra¬ 
tions prefer less nakedly forceful measures 
of control and usually secures them. In 
principle, however, the use of the army 
against civilians (usually described as 
“rioters” for such occasions) is not in 
principle different, except that u militar¬ 
ised police implies the perm ament ex¬ 
pectation of popular resistance, American 
troops were recently used at Stuttgart 
against crowds demonstrating against the 
high cost of living. General Robertson 
declared that the British would be pre¬ 
pared to extend their period of occupation 
if the political situation demanded it. 

Ihe Outlook for the German 

People 

Whichever way one looks, the situation 
of the Germans in the future is one of 
close supervision and regiment 3 don. In 
the Eastern zone a regime scarcely 
different from the Nazis’ is being steadily 
brought into existence. In the West, the 
jackbooted trappings of Nazism are no 
doubt absent, but the close authority and 
the denial of initiative to the people are 
there; and these, rather than the 
brutalities, arc the essence of authoritarian 
structures. 

J.H, 
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Direction to Remain? 


PEACE! 


IT was announced recently that the 
Control of Engagement Order 
which came into force in October last 
year and was due to end by January 
i st next, is likely to be extended for 
another t2 months—at least. 

This extension has been recom¬ 
mended by the National Joint 
Advisory Council, on which are 
represented managements of national¬ 
ised industries, private employers and 
the T.U.C., and it the task of this 
Council to investigate and discuss 
further all “impediments to pro¬ 
duction”, and all of the so-called 
restrictive practices which the wicked 
workers are said to be maintaining. 
Needless to say, the most restrictive 
practice of all, conscripting young men 
just as they begin to be useful in industry, 
will not be criticised. The only question 
relevant to that to be discussed will be 
the position of workers in key industries 
who are in either the Emergency Reserves 
or the Territorials—a possible interference 
with their work which must be catered 
for somehow “in the national interest*'. 

It will be remembered that originally 
the Control of Engagement Order was 
brought in to deal with Ihe “Spivs” and 
“Drones” and was a singularly inept piece 
of legislation to deal with such slippery 
customers, Bui the important thing is 
&at ii is now on the books and liable io 
dfey there for use against anyone and 
enables the State to keep you just where 
it wants you, 

LAUNDRY WORKERS' 
PAY CLAIM REJECTED 

A DEMAND for a pay rise of 10$. 
^ weekly by 135,000 laundry workers 
has been turned down by the industry's 
wages council—for the reason that it 
would mean a bigger laundry bill for 
the customer. 

The claim would have established a 
minimum of £5 for men and 70s, for 
women, wages which are still considerably 
below the national average. 

This is the second claim of this kind 
to be rejected this year, but the reason 
why we mention it is because not enough 
attention is drawn to the very heavy tax 
which the Government maintains on all 
laundry work. 

Undoubtedly it is the middje-cla&s who 
use the laundries most, and as long as 
a tax of 7d. in the shilling is added to 
all laundry bills* there is little likelihood 
of working-class housewives being able to 
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afford the service—and, ironically, they 
arc usually those who would benefit most 
from being able to send out their washing, 
since so many go out to work themselves. 

But if the increased wages the laundry 
workers demand would mean an increase 
in prices, surely that could be offset by 
abolishing this tax? The employers, how¬ 
ever, arc not likely to think of that, since 
the increase would come out of thrir 
profits, and to appear to be protecting the 
customer is a wonderful way of getting 
sympathy should the workers take further 
action, 

GOODBYE, Mr. BROWN 

npH/JT stormy petrel of the Everting 
A Standard and the Civil Service Clerical 
Association, with his job as Member of 
Parliament a mere sideline, Mr. W, J . 
Brown, has decided to bow to the storm 
created by the members of his Association 
and get out—but on his own fcruii, 

Mr. Brawn was the creator of the Civil 
Service Clerical Association when 38 
years ago t he organised a small group 
of boy messengers. He has come a long 
way since then and has played his many 
parts with great astuteness and — what's 
the word}—business acumen . But the 
C.S.C.A, is one of the party-infiltrated 
unions, and has for its secretary none 
other than Mr. L. C. White, member of 
the Editorial Board of the Daily Worker, 
So naturally the fur has been flying at 
all the annual conferences for the past 
few years> for Mr. White is not secretary 
for nothing, and there is a lcn‘ge body 
of Communists in the Association — 
though how many of them will remain 
Communists in the face of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice purge remains to be scan—and Mr. 
Brown is now, naturally, very anti- 
Communist. 

At last Mr. Brown decided to go, and 
the debate at this year's annual confer¬ 
ence at Prestatyn centred only around the 


details of his going , And on that in¬ 
significant detail of pension, Mr. Brown 
has once more done quite well for him¬ 
self thank you. He has fixed himself up 
with £1,390 a year for life after he re¬ 
tires at the age of 55 rtfcvr year and , good 
boss that he is, he fought nobly for a 
pension for his secretary (30 years in the 
job) and she gets £325 per year—dess 
than a quarter of Mr. Brown , but of 
course, he was the brains „ Wasn't he ? 

Let us look at W. J . financial 

position now. £1,390 per year pension , 
£1,000 a year as an M.P., at least 
£1,000 per year for his weekly articles in 
the Evening Standard, in which he spends 
his time making no constructive proposal* 
but plays ihe opportunistic game for alt 
its worth, and the total is probably 
brought up to £4*000 a year with other 
articles in weekly magazines. VThat in. 
vestments he may have we don't know, 
but he has certainly feathered his nest 
very comfortably and—as we have pointed 
our before—as an independent M.F., owes 
no loyalties to any party or group and so 
can fly whither the wind blowcth. 

Another trade union boss has made the 
grade .. 


SOCIALIST—1948 

Socialist Lord Westwood is to be chair¬ 
man of new building firm, Duncan 
Cameron (London) Ltd., nominal capital 
£10,000, offices in London and Edinburgh. 

Westwood, 66, lives in Newcastle, 
comes to London every week. He is an ex- 
trade union official who for two year^ was 
Lord-in-waiting to the King. 

Now he is Socialists" acc director. The 
Directory of Directors lists 23 boards on 
which he sits. They range from the 
Government's Finance Corporation for 
Industry to Newcastle Football Club* 

Bnemfig Stmtdard, 4/11/48. 


THINK AGAIN, 
WORKERS ! 

A MINOR rumpus is taking place at 
** the moment at one of the London 
factories of the Metal Box Company (at 
Acton)—whose directors recently in¬ 
dignantly denied that their company 
constituted a monopoly in the tin-can- 
making industry. They only control I 
40% of the industry, they declared, and 
that's not a monopoly, is it? Their work, | 
by the way, is not limited to tin cans 
as such, but includes practically every¬ 
thing which can be classed as a 
“container' 7 . 

But the present rumpus is of rather 
a different nature—and it leads us to be 
rather critical of the workers in the 
factory, who arc protesting because they j 
have to clock-in every morning, while the 
office staff do not, and can come in late 
without being penalised. So what do thev 
suggest? Believe it or not, they are 
demanding that the office staff dock-in 
too’ 

Now, nobody is more sensitive than us 
to the artificial privileges which office 
staffs in general enjoy over workers at the 
bench. By and large* they are unpro¬ 
ductive and unnecessary, and the “white- 
collar-jab" snobbery is deplorable. Bui 
it is no progress to extend a tyranny to 
another grade of worker when one feels it 
oppressive. It may reflect a certain 
class-consciousness, but is a very narrow¬ 
minded and petty attitude, "We have to 
do it, why shouldn’t they?" 

The point is, of course, that no factory 
could impose docking-in on its workers 
if they had the guts to oppose it, and the 
thing for our fellow-workers to do is to 
effect the abolition of docking-in at thdr 
J factory altogether, 

What we desire is levelling-up, not 
levelling-down! 


(Continued from pafe U 
Thus the immediate nr«li of our 
troubled time demand* that we reject 
the preventive methods which have 
never worked in the pa<t 3 Ihe ending 
of war require* the endinf of eapilal- 
i*m. And if seeptie* i*yt that that will 
not end war, hrcvmte human nature re* 
quire* it* we can only retort that in the 
piist human nature only required it 
every fifty nr so year*, and didn't de* 
ninnd it di a permament feature of life. 

The immediate need* require u* to 
destroy war by folding up c*pifidi*m. 
And #o alio doe* the cmUe** vi*ta of 
war with Amerivu, and perhaps after' 
ward* ivnr with it new great power (fur 
wo* not Rtuiin "knoeked-ottl" ot the 
Crimea?) of the East, ull for the sake 
of a mode of economy which ereatev 
miners ivml poverty nt well an war- 

Let Us Be Practical 

With thin deadly future in front of u* 
it bchovci ui to be practical. And that 
means i£nnrmj£ the repeated advice of 
the practical men who urged ui on 
against the Kaiser, Ihe Fubrcr» and 
ioon the Politburo. Ignoring all those 
who tell us about sctkinil pence by pre¬ 
paring for war, all those who tell u* 

| that revolutionary idea* are visionary 
and pernicious Utopian w ool- gather in £. 

| Our back* are to the wall, and we can 
, no longer done our eye* and apply 
1 interim remedies, which are nn remedies 
' at all. It is absolutely necessary to 
I grasp that the struggle against war iv 
the niggle again*! capitalism itself i 
that system by which goods are only 
produced if there It a market for them, 
or if there is no market, then re¬ 
armament and war itself must supply 
the impetus to production. 

That is the sober truth. The revolt 
tionary struggle against war may he 
difficult, may be a tong-term struggle; 
but it is the only one that offers any 
prospect of success, any widening out¬ 
look for mankind. 


JT is often said with pride on public 
platforms that the British people 
have learned the lesson of Munich, 
Which particular section of the people 
and what particular lesson they 
learned, is never made too clear; but 
the general impression is conveyed 
that the average person learned to ap¬ 
prove the political policy of the 
speaker in question, whatever it may 
have been before, during and since the 
Munich episode. It is certainly not 
true that the majority of people are 
to-day eager to resist aggression and 
distrustful of appeasement; in fact, it 
is abundantly clear that if they could 
have their time over again they would 
sacrifice not only Czechoslovakia but 
Poland also, assuming, of course 
(what has never been the case in any 
war whatever) that they' had the 
slightest say in the matter at all. 

The apathy and listlesness towards 
foreign affairs, which are amply justi¬ 
fied by the intrigues and diplomacy 
with which they are conducted stand in 
m:!ancholy contrast to the fire-eating 
ebullience of the politicians who 
Thrive and wax famous on warfare; 
and while die war-time leader frantic¬ 
ally adjures us to remember what a 
great man his publicity relations 
officers always said he was, and how 
gladly he would lead us through 
another war if only he had another 
opportunity, and the peace-time 
leader tell us to rush back into uni¬ 
form at any rate for a few nights a 
month ? just to show' the world that 
Britain means what Bevin says, Io and 
behold, the nation is far more con¬ 
cerned with filling its football pool 
coupons correctly, and nobody can 
doubt if k is the politicians or the 
people who have adopted the milder 
pastime. 

The plain and unmistakable fact that 
Parliamentary Democracy has nothing 
whatever to do with the people's will in 
anything save deciding which of a certain 
number of candidates shall sit in the 
House of Commons, has been clearly 
demonstrated in the past few months. For 
while a foreign policy has been followed 
by the Foreign Secretary, which may no 
doubt be highly popular in Socialist and 
Conservative circles, and it has followed 
logically that we must “honour our com¬ 
mitments”, the people themselves have re¬ 
fused to honour these commitments they 
did not make; in short, they declined to 
volunteer for the Armed Forces. So the 
Government maintained conscription in 
peace-time in order to get the necessary 
man-power it could not get by voluntary 
means. “If you don't want to defend 
your liberty we’ll bloody well make you!" 

The fact that Britain cannot afford a 
large Army, eating up her resources and 
wasting its energies in minor campaigns 
all over the globe, has led to the campaign 


WHO WANTS AN ARMY? 


for the Territorial Army. The present- 
day conscripts arc to serve compulsorily 
in the T,A. for some years after their 
nominal release; while Shin well and 
Montgomery, postmasters in the art of 
personal publicity, have launched a 
publicity campaign for the voluntary 
Territorial scheme. 

The whole set-up of the T.A. is com¬ 
pletely divorced from the traditions and 
sentiments of the British workers. In 
view of the patriotic flag-wagging senti¬ 
ments about British traditions that in¬ 
evitably always go with militarism, these 
views (once the monopoly of the Tories, 
but unfortunately no longer exclusive to 
them) are usually in this country associ¬ 
ated with scorn for the working people 
who compose the great majority of the 
population. The Tories to-day go round 
telling the world that England is the 
greatest, etc., etc., and in the same breath 
that the English workers ara lazy and 
degenerate. Jingoism here was always as 
illogical; Rudyard Kipling, the herald 
of modern Imperialism, who wrote with 
such fervour of Britain, despised the 
“flannelled fools at the wickets, muddied 
oafs at the goals” who preferred sport to 
military adventure. Mr. Warbey, the 
Socialist M.P. for Luton, doubtless felt 
the same way the other Saturday when 
the 25,000 crowd at the Luton-Tottcnham 
match shouted him down with jeers, 
rattles and slow dapping when he tried 
to utilise the interval for a Territorial 
address. Kipling once said of them, they 
were “Idle—in spite of your boasting" 
(the boasting was his) “And what is your 
boasting worth, if ye grudge a year of 
service to the lordliest life on earth?" 
And it is perfectly true that all the 
Imperialist boasts, which have passed 
from the palsied hands of the Tories to 
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the Socialist Imperialists, are worth 
nothing even tf, under the influence of 
constant propaganda, they were repeated 
by the people who nevertheless resist and 
grudge “a year of service" to military 
swashbuckling. 
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The spa re-time soldiers in the old days 
as Mr. Bevin himself points out, were 
often confined to bank-clerks and shop- 
assistants, more or less forced to join it 
by economic pressure, and who had the 
constant fear that if by inattention to 
their duties they were dismissed from the 
Terriers, they would almost certainly be 
dismissed from their jobs. And in addi¬ 
tion to them there were, of course, the 
"keen” soldiers, but there were no un¬ 
willing conscripts in the sense that the 
National Service men will be. The War 
Office has shut the public's eyes to the 
biggest problem, that of discipline. The 
break-down of military discipline in many 
places, especially between the big intake 
of 1944, and the present, which was 
accelerated as the release programme took 
away the N.C.O/s, has had a serious 
effect on the Army's plans everywhere; 
and they have never fully revealed how 
far the inability to maintain rigid “peace¬ 
time Army” discipline has affected their 
operations in many post-war campaigns. 
Against this they have had the. detention 
barracks, manned by the provost corps. 
How are they going to deal with the 
youngsters who grew up in the war-time 
era and served in the Army in the post¬ 
war period, as part-time soldiers? How 
far will or can military discipline be ap¬ 
plied? By courts-martial or police court 
summonses? By detention or imprison¬ 
ment? What about the minor offences? 
Can they confine a civilian to barracks? 
How can they act against malingering, 
indifference, absence, ribaldry, inattention, 

- and everything else that the full-time 
National Service Army has its work cut 
out to cope with? And how will this 
discipline affect the great mass of volun¬ 
teers? They, at any rate, have no doubts 
on the matter at all; they do not exist. 

It is fashionable for the Tories to sneer 
at the Socialist conversion to the need for 
the T.A. and to refer to their opposition 
to it in the past as “a proof of their 
sentimental pacifism". The labour move¬ 
ment did not oppose the T.A. out of 
pacifist motives, although undoubtedly 
pacifists in it opposed it for those reasons, 
but even pro-war socialists were always 
against it, because of its perpetuation of 
the military system in peace-time. 
“Realism” has triumphed, and the labour 
movement is convened to being one of the 
two main capitalist parties, but the old 
arguments are still valid. 

The workers know it* Most of 
them have seen sprigs of the aristocracy 
in their officers’ uniforms, talking in the 
modulated accents of a language said to 
be also English, making fools of them¬ 
selves in five continents. They will not 
submit to their superiority in civilian 
life, guaranteed by peace-time soldiering. 
In the Army the old traditions still run; 
but even forty years ago England was 


growing out of touching its cap to the 
squire, and whatever the gentlemen who 
write letters to the Times justifying the 
officer selection system may think, the fact 
remains that one can walk into any 
Territorial drill hall (and, naturally, walk 
out again quicker) and find that the unit 
has well above its full complement of 
officers, hut hardly any men, giving a 
curiously “Polish Army" effect. 

What will the Government do, if the 
military- chiefs insist they must have a 
strong T.A.? When the volunteers were 
not forthcoming for the Army, they 
accelerated conscription. They may 
therefore adopt the plan so often put 
forward by the gentlemen who denounce 
controls and regimentation for their 
businesses, and advocate them for the 
working population instead; namely, by 
a conscript Territorial force. What will 
stop the Government? Not the noisy 
protests of the agents of its cold-war 
rival, the “Communists" who so vifigamly 
denounce the evils of every Imperialism 
bar StaUn's, whose position is identical 
with that of the fascists in 1939. And 
apart from these pro-ihe-other-riders, how 
few and small and pitiful in numbers 
are the anti-war dements! Who else 
will oppose the recruiting campaign which 
every responsible Party upholds? Ask 
Mr. W. N. Warbey, a sadder and, we 
hope, a wiser man. He knows. 

A.M. 


SHADES OF SCHWEIK 

Mr. Harold Sturge, the magistrate, ex¬ 
pressed astonishment at Old Street to-day 
after hearing about a man with one eye 
who was conscripted into a RA anti¬ 
aircraft searchlight battery in 1940, and 
discharged after nine months because of 
“defective eyesight/’ 

Mr, Liddle, Probation Officer: “He 
tells me he removed his artificial eye when 
he went for his medical examination; but 
they passed him." 

The -Magistrate: Perhaps the doctor 
never looked up. 

News-Chronicle, 29/10/48. 
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